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Editorial 


The further enlargement of The Bulletin is in order to more 
adequately present information relating to the divisions of Research, 
Extension and the general institutional procedure along Educational, 
Medical and other lines. Each member of the editorial staff will be 
responsible for one division and the matter contained therein. AS 
we wish all shades of opinion on matters relating to mental de- 
ficiency, contributions will be welcomed. The responsibility for the 
opinions expressed in signed articles will be left with the authors. 


For seven years our laboratory has been maktng a scientific study 
of the various phases of mental oe question of causation 
being of course the most important. ile there are many points 
still to be studied, we now know that feeble-mindedness is inherited in 
sixty to seventy per cent of the cases. We also know that the estimate 
accepted for many years (i. e., that one in every five hundred of the 
general population of the United States is feeble-minded) is a very 
conservative one. Three volumes by Dr. Goddard* and a number of 
monographs by various members of the staff have been published. 


The Extension Department in its present form has been in 
operation for nearly two years. Itis gathering information rela 
to our problem from every available source and aims to make it 
available through publications, letters and lectures wherever such 
knowledge is needed. Our colonies at Menantico and in Burlington 
County are largely the results of the efforts of this department. Suc- 
cessful colonies are in operation in a number of other states, and we 
believe the colony plan for caring for the adult males at least, is the 
most satisfactory and economical yet proposed. Buildings of the 
farm. house style with a simplified form of living suited to the intelli- 
gence of these grown “children” is what is n 


The new Chandler Hospital will be opened by the time this goes 
to press. The schools are now in operation, and we hope to present 
from issue to issue matters of interest relating not only to the health 
and training and care of our children, but also of those in other 
institutions and in the Special Classes of the public schools. 


*“The Kallikak Family,’’ ‘“Feeble-mindedness; Its Causes and Consequences,” 


“The School Training of Deiective Children.” 
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(Part of the following article was published in ‘‘The Bulletin’’ for 
March, 1913. So many —_——_ have been received for further in- 
formation that Dr. Goddard here presents an elaberation of the 
subject. Editor.) 


The Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence 


What It is and How It is to be Used 
By Henry H. Goddard 


This so-called measuring scale of intelligence is the result of years of 
study by Professors Binet and Simon of Paris. Professor Binet was one 
of the most famous psychologists in the world. He has been studying for 
years on the problem of individual psychology and the methods of deter- 
mining the degrees of intelligence. He has studied both normal and 
defective children. He has tested all of his tests and standardized them, 
and the result is this scale. Such a scale is possible because the human 
mind develops from infancy to adult life somewhat as the body does and 
just as there are physical signs of age such as the appearance of teeth, 
the signs of puberty, etc., so there are stages in mental development which 
can be equally well noted by those who know the signs. It is these signs 
that Binet has been able to work out. By a series of questions he learns 
what the child is able to do and say at various stages of his life, from the 
age of three to the age of twelve. One has only to ask the child enough 
questions to find out at what age we have reached the limit of his ability 
to answer, in order to know his mental development. Of course, if the 
child is an average child of normal mentality, he answers the questions 
that have been set for his age. For example, if he is seven years old, he 
can do the questions for Age 7, but not those for Age 8. He may, how- 
ever, be a little brighter than the average and do-the questions for eight 
or nine, or, in rare instances, even those for ten. On the other hand, he 
may be slow or dull and only be able to do those for six or five or four or 
even three. In this way we are able to mark him as average, precocious 
or dull. It has been found that if a child is more than two years back- 
ward while he is still under nine years of age, that he is probably feeble- 
minded. For a child above nine, we allow him to be more than three years 
backward before we cal] him defective. 

Objections to the Scale. 
It has been objected that some children are taught things that other 
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children are not taught; that a child who has not been to school would 
not know and be able to answer the questions, while one who had been to 
school would be able to do so; that the two children may be of normal 
intelligence, but one has not had the opportunity to learn, whereas the 
other has had such opportunity. The answer to this is that Binet has been 
very successful in avoiding those things that are usually taught to children, 
and his questions involve the things that a child learns as he grows older 
without being taught at all; that is to say, he acquires them as his mind 
develops without needing any instruction in them. It is true that some 
of the questions are a little affected by instruction. But they are so few 
and so far between that they do not affect the scale appreciably. 
Is the Scale Accurate and Practicable? 

Hardly any one will read over the questions for the first time without 
feeling that they cannot possibly do what is claimed for them. He cannot 
understand how it is possible to measure intelligence by such simple ques- 
tions. Neither does the uninitiated understand how it is possible to tele- 
graph from one part of the country to another without wires; nevertheless 
it has been done. In other words, experience proves the truth of the theory. 
The same is true with the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale. The use of this 
scale on thousands of children in hundreds of different places and by 
different individuals has proved conclusively that it does what is claimed 
for it. It is without doubt the most satisfactory and accurate method of 
determining a child’s mental development that we have, and so far ahead 
of anything else that has been proposed that as yet there is nothing else 
to be considered. 

Does it Require Highly Trained Experts to Give the Test? 

Yes. To determine a child’s mental development to a nicety with a 
degree of precision and a certainty that cannot be doubted, requires the 
highest kind of training on the part of the person who gives the tests. Such 
a person must be a good psychologist, most understand the human mind, 
must understand the methods of scientific procedure, must know how to 
word his questions in such a way as to give to the child just the right 
amount of help, no more and no less, and finally must understand how to 
interpret the answer that the child gives and give to it the correct amount 
of credit. Besides a general knowledge of psychology and of child psy- 
chology in particular, this involves considerable experience with the scale 
itself. Such a person must have examined a good many children by the 
scale in order to know what are the possibilities and what allowances are to 
be made and just how the child is to be treated. Besides this, the examiner 
must be a person of such a temperament that children are comfortable in: 
his or her presence; that is, the examiner must be able to get down to the 
level of the child and inspire confidence and be able to draw from him the 
best that is in him. 
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Is the Scale of any Value in the Hands of a Person who is not Such 
Highly Trained Expert? 

It might be of great value in the hands of the untrained person if he 
recognized fully his own lack of training and liability to error and did not 
attempt to make too close a deduction. For example, a person of the right 
temperament as indicated in the foregoing paragraph, one who gets close 
to children and in whom children have confidence, can, by studying the 
questions carefully and by experimenting a little on a few children of 
known normal mentality, give the questions in such a way as to elicit 
answers, many of which are unequivocal, the value of which cannot be 
mistaken. They are either clearly correct or clearly incorrect. In many 
cases the questions that are doubtful so far as their answers are concerned, 
may be ignored and the examiner can form an approximate idea of the 
child’s mentality which, while .it is only approximate, may, nevertheless, 
give him very valuable information as to the child’s mental condition, 
The greatest danger to which such untrained persons are liable, is the 
danger of misunderstanding the significance of the question and, conse- 
quently, giving it in an improper way, either in a form which makes it too 
difficult for the child or in a form which makes it too easy. 

The following account of the use of the scale by an inexperienced per- 
son will illustrate the foregoing remarks: 

No one should be surprised that the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of 
Intelligence has met with criticism and opposition. It is doubtful if even 
one of its most ardent advocates read it over for the first time without 
feeling that it must be impossible for such a scale to be reliable; and it is 
only after repeated trials and continual discovery of the accuracy with 
which it reveals the facts, that one becomes convinced that it is not only of 
value but of such remarkable accuracy that it supercedes everything else. 
So rapidly has this conviction spread and so widely has it extended that now 
those who are familiar with the tests have become so entirely confident of 
their supreme merit that the criticisms that from time to time appear 
only arouse a smile and a feeling akin to that which the physician would have 
for one who might launch a tirade against the value of the clinical ther- 
mometer. 

There is, however, still one stronghold of those who have not used the 
tests themselves, and cannot yet understand how it is that it can be so 
accurate. They take refuge behind the belief that it is only of value in the 
hands of highly trained experts. One must freely admit that the more highly 
trained is the person who uses the scale, the closer are the results and the 
safer the diagnosis. And it is also true that only in the hands of a fairly 
trained person can one rely absolutely upon the findings in borderline cases. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that even novices may use the Binet 
Scale, provided that they use it with ordinary good sense and at the same 
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time, recognize their own lack of experience and do not seek for the finest - 
results. Such a person may get information that is of exceeding value, and 
in many cases all that is needed. 

The following experience is a case in point and is so marked, that we 
give it in full as an illustration of what may be done with the scale by those 
who have received no training in its use. 

Some time ago a fellow teacher remarked that she had a pupil in her 
class whom she thought was dull and there was some possibility in her mind 
that he might be even defective. She was given a pamphlet of the tests and 
a few suggestions as to how to ask some of the questions and recommended 
to give the tests and send the answers to us for review. Here is the case: 

The boy was nearly thirteen years old. In the test for Age 3, he pointed 
to his nose, eyes and mouth, but he could not repeat “It rains. I am 
hungry.” He repeated two figures, and he was able to point out some things 
in the pictures. He knew his own name. 

In Age 4, he answered all of the questions correctly. 

In Age 5, he compared correctly three and twelve grams, also six and 
fifteen. He did not copy the square, could not repeat “His name is John. 
He is a very good boy”; could not count four pennies, said “two—six— 
eight.” He did do the little game of “patience.” 

In Age 6, asked if it was morning or afternoon he simply repeated the 
last word. This even when it was asked if it was afternoon or morning. 
In his definitions he said “A fork is a fork,” “a table is made out of wood,” 
“a chair is made out of wood,” “a horse is made out of wood,” “mamma is 
made out of wood.” He could not do the three errands, of putting a key 
on a chair, shutting the door and bringing a box. He could not show his 
right hand and left ear. Showed his right hand and right ear. He did not 
choose the prettier of the two faces correctly. He always chose the one at 
the right. He could not count the thirteen pennies in Age 7. His description 
of pictures has been given in Age 3. He could not see what was lacking in 
the unfinished pictures, could not copy the diamond, and as to the four colors 
he said “pink”—“white”—“white”’—“pink.” It was useless to go any 
further. 

So much for the tests and the results. 

Now let us see what our teacher has learned about her boy. He is 
thirteen years old and cannot go possibly beyond seven. He is at least six 
years backward. There is no longer any doubt about his. dullness or even 
his feeble-mindedness. But however inexperienced she may be, she can 
count closer even than that. It is not at all likely that she has made any 
great mistake in her method of giving the tests in these early years. Let us 
see what she may be reasonably sure of. 

In Age 7, she is perfectly clear that he has failed in every one. The 
same is true of Age 6, unless she may be a little uncertain as to whether the 
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answer “a table is made of wood” and “a chair is made of wood” may not 
be credited with those, but in all probability even she would recognize the 
automatism whereby he says the horse is made of wood and the mother is 
made of wood which spoils the whole test. He has therefore done nothing 
beyond five. 

In Age 5 itself, she is perfectly sure he cannot count four pennies and 
that he cannot repeat the sentence. There is no mistaking the fact that he 
cannot copy a square. She perhaps attributes his inability to repeat the 
sentence in Age 3 and in Age 5 to diffidence. We may allow this. If she 
credits him with having answered No. 4 in Age 3 in seeing something in — 
the pictures and his comparing the three and twelve grams and the little 
game of patience, he would be 4°, so that she knew pretty well that he is 
about four and a half, at least not over five. And without any doubt, 
she knows vastly more about the boy than she ever knew before, and the 
test has been to her of immense value, as it assures her of the truth of her 
suspicion, and beyond any possibility of doubt, due to any misunderstanding 
whatever. 

Perhaps the reader will say, this child is an extreme case. It is not an 
extreme case in the sense that it is unusual. Any teacher who uses the scale 
will find a great many cases of this kind. For the sake of illustration, let 
us assume a case, namely that this boy was six years old instead of thirteen. 
Then there is some doubt. He is about four or four and a half by test and 
six years actually. He is approximately two years backward. Is he feeble- 
minded? This we could not tell. Perhaps even the next test would not tell, 
but there might be variations enough, either in the way of giving the test 
or in the way of counting them to throw him back so that he is three years 
backward or throw him ahead so that he is no more than a year backward. 
It would require the expert to judge whether it is a case of. simple back- 
wardness or of mental defect. Our inexperienced teacher could not decide 
this. She must recognize her inability to use the test to such a fine point. 
She can only say he is somewhat backward and even so probably knows 
inore about the case than she would without the use of the scale. This 
illustrates what is to our mind one of the important points and one of the 
great values of the scale itself. While in the hands of a well-trained 
person, it is diagnostic to a fine degree, in the hands of the untrained or 
the wrongly trained person, it is still of a great deal of value and will show 
them more than they could otherwise determine about the child. The danger 
is, of course, that such untrained person, or person who has gotten into the 
hahit of giving the test the wrong way or counting up in the wrong way, 
shall conclude that they are correct and rely absolutely upon their findings 
in spite of the fact that they are not correctly obtained. 

In conclusion, as said above, it cannot be too strongly maintained that 
for close and extremely accurate results, one cannot be too well trained. 
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On the other hand, for rough estimates which are, nevertheless of great 
interest, any person with good judgment can give the test and get results 
of immediate use and value. 

Persons who use the tests should conform strictly to the standard 
method of giving them, either from a study of the original, as given by 
Binet, or through some of the translations which adhere closely to the 
original. The Vineland Laboratory has standardized its method of giving 
the tests. This has been published for the benefit of those who wish to 
follow a standardized system. All of Binet’s writings on the subject of 
the scale are also being translated and will soon be published in book form, 
where they will be available to all who desire to have them. When this 
translation is ready it will enable anv one by careful study to become very 
thoroughly acquainted and familiar with the scale, and thus be able to use 
it with a high degree of uniformity. 

Caution. 

Some people are using the Binet-Simon scale so-called “in part,” 
they say, using such questions as they approve, and making their own modi- 
fications and variations in other cases. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
such a procedure is not using the Binet-Simon scale, and until such a modi- 
fied form has been standardized by use on thousands of children, such user 
has no standard with which to compare his results. It is, therefore, strongly 
urged that those who attempt to use the scale should use it as the authors 
prescribe, following the directions given as closely as they are able. The 
omission of any question or the substitution of other questions which may 
seem to the examiner to be equally good or better, results in something 
which is not the Binet-Simon scale. Unless the substituted questions have 
been standardized and their equality with those omitted has been proved, 
it is not possible to make any comparisons with the result of other examiners 
who have used the genuine Binet-Simon scale. 

It should be borne in mind that the scale is not a ouieaied device by 
which a child’s mentality may be counted up according to the number of 
plus and minuses obtained, but is a means by which a trained observer can 
estimate the intelligence of a child with an accuracy that is of the utmost 
value in determining for what the child is capable. In the hands of the 
expert it is of marvelous accuracy. The untrained examiner who uses it 
must not rely too implicitly upon his results, although he may get informa- 
tion that is of inestimable value to him. 

It is no small testimony to the remarkable perfection of the scale that 
it has been able to yield valuable results even when used in such erroneous 
ways as it has in many places. 
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What are YOU Going to Do About It? 
By Elizabeth S. Kite 


A difficult case is that of Pearl Westover, a girl of thirteen, whose 
running sores about the head and neck, supposedly of syphilitic origin, 
made her such a nuisance in the school room that a complaint was sent to 
the. State Department of Charities and Corrections, asking that she be 
removed and placed in a home. The matter was turned over to the Field 
Agent for investigation. 

On the outskirts of a group of houses, known as Clay Bank, the 
Westover home was found. The local principal of schools accompanied 
the agent, the object of his visit being ostensibly the same as on previous 
occasions, to urge that the children be sent regularly to school. The 
house and its surroundings were dilapidated in the extreme, fences and 
outbuildings having been torn down for fuel. 

As the School Inspector reined in his horse the woman, apparently 
anxious to prevent the interior of her dwelling being seen, came out hur- 
riedly and shut the door behind her. A weird, pathetic sight she was; 
the ends of her faded, unkempt hair flying in the wind, her tattered gar- 
ments held closely about her, and her face a mixture of decayed gentility, 
gross sensuality and physical suffering. Her tale would have melted a 
heart of flint if the real character of the woman had not been known. 
“How could she buy shoes for her children or decent clothes for them 
to go regularly to school?” “True, she had been husking corn all fall, 
but the weather had been bad; standing in the wet had given her cold, and 
as yet she had no money, though in a week or so she would be paid.” 
“What could anybody expect of a woman alone, deserted by her husband, 
sick and helpless?” “How could she always send her children to school?” 
Her talk flowed on in an uninterrupted stream; incoherent, plausible, yet 
wholly unconvincing. d 

There was no difficulty in finding in the neighborhood evidence as 
to the nature of the house kept by this woman, the scandal of it was far 
too open. The case had been brought up before the court some time pre- 
viously but, like so many similar cases, had fallen through, owing to the 
utterly unreliable character of all the persons involved. 

Strangely enough, the woman, Maria Westover, belonged originally 
to good stock. Some of the best people of the farming community a few 
miles from Clay Bank were her near relatives. The story of Maria’s life, 
in brief, is this: She was the illegitimate child of an only daughter of 
one of the most respected residents of the neighborhood. The broad 
acres and substantial farmhouse of Thomas Robinson attest to-day his 
thrift and industry, although long ago he was laid to rest. The Robinson 
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brothers, sons of Thomas, have all been intelligent, successful men, but 
his only daughter was wayward from her youth. Every protection of a 
guarded, well-ordered education was given her, but she eluded her par- 
ents’ care, and finally brought disgrace upon their name. The guilty young 
man, Jacob Westover, was the son of a neighboring farmer, Abel West- 
over, whose family, though rather lower in rank socially than the Robin- 
sons, were still looked upon by everyone as good citizens. Industrious 
and frugal, the old people were at a loss to understand the reckless nature 
of their son Jacob, but they early realized his incorrigibility. Before 
Maria was born he “skipped the country,” though he afterwards returned 
and married the mother, leading her a wretched life; this, however, does 
not concern our story here, for Maria was adopted by her grandparents, 
who had cared for her from birth, and were unwilling to give her up. 

Almost idolized by the family the child grew up in the orderly en- 
vironment of the old farm. She went to church and Sunday school regu- 
larly and to the district school down the road. Her teachers thought her 
a quiet, modest little girl, although mentally dull and difficult to teach. In 
looking back over the past, her relatives, who long struggled with the girl, 
and finally gave her up in despair, say that all along they had premonitions 
of what might develop from her irresponsible nature. One of them, a 
successful social worker in a large city, says that if she had realized then 
what she does to-day, she would have known that the child needed even 
then to be placed where she could have had permanent custodial care. 
From a child she was the victim of outbursts of unreasoning fear and 
temper that could not be controlled. No amount of training could induce 
her to assume the responsibility of even small household and personal 
cares, and there were other evidences of her defect of character. Her 
grandfather was, however, blind to the child’s faults and, while he lived, 
Maria gave no open scandal. She was nearly eighteen when he died, 
and immediately her true. nature began to manifest itself, so that in the 
end the grandmother is said to have almost died of grief. 

It was with the farm hands that Maria began her disorderly career, 
With one of them, a cousin-of her father and a man of coarse, vulgar 
nature, a relationship was begun which the family tried in vain to break 
up. Before long marriage had to be permitted, if disgrace was to be 
averted, so little Pearl, the child with whom this sketch began, was born 
in wedlock. 

At first the family tried to keep their hand on the situation and hold 
these disorderly lives in check, but with most discouraging results, for 
the most degraded people found themselves welcome in the house, which 
became a rendezvous for the Carneys, Rehes, Lares, and all their tribe. 
How far the husband was responsible for this is hard to determine, but 
when a few years ago matters had grown so bad that he tried to bring 
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it before the court, the case was dropped—as so often happens—because 
of the worthless character of everyone involved. The particular man 
upon whom the wrath of the husband had fallen was one Bob Carney, a 
worthless scion of the notorious family of that name. As in all cases 
where there has been an unsuccessful court action, the situation after 
trial took on a more and more brazen aspect. The husband “cleared out,” 
leaving the wife in possession of the home which belonged to him, and 
Bob Carney had uncontrolled sway. The entire neighborhood was in- 
dignant at the outrage thus forced upon them, but no one dared raise a 
voice in protest, for the Carneys are a reckless band, bound by ties of 
blood to the worst elements in the community, and are the dread of all 
the neighboring farmers. As an uncle of Maria said to the agent, “Don’t 
mention my name in relation to this matter; why, if the Carneys knew 
I was helping you, there isn’t a barn or outbuilding on my farm that 
would be safe. I’m as afraid of those Carneys as J am of a rattlesnake!” 

Almost immediately after it became known in the neighborhood that 
the State was commencing to take action, complaint was made to the 
Department about the diseased condition of the oldest child. As there 
was here question of physical neglect and abuse, the case was one that 
came under the direct control of a Children’s Home Association. The 
superintendent, co-operating, brought the matter into court, and was given 
temporary custody of the children. The baby, beitig too young to take 
from its mother, was left with her while the court, on account of the 
infant, refrained from committing the woman to jail. Bob Carney was 
sent up to await the action of the Grand Jury, and later committed to 
the Reformatory; the woman was put on parole because of her baby. 
But the woman—poor, defective, diseased, polluted wretch—what can be 
done eventually with her? Shall she be allowed to go free to bring more 
polluted children into the world? Shall we put her in jail and thus 
make a travesty of our civilization? Heaven forbid—but what shall be 
done? And her daughter, Pearl? Barely thirteen, this girl has been the 
victim of the grossest outrage. She is nine years old mentally by the 
Binet-Simon test, and is of a sullen, obstinate disposition, utterly incor- 
rigible. Under strong pressure she gave the name of her seducer as Bob 
Carney, the same one who is the paramour of her mother, and father of 
the girl’s youngest sister. 

One or two stories do not prove the point; they can, however, be 
multiplied indefinitely. At this moment the whole population within a 
radius of at least two miles is waiting expectantly to see what will happen 
next. “Does the State really mean to make good what has been under- 
taken? Is she going to pursue this policy of intervention in local affairs? 
Has the agent any real authority back of the demands she is making?” 
These are some of the questions that the tribes are stopping to ask; for, 
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if not, then Bill Baxter, who is watching just over the Ridge, will slip 
quietly back into his old place; Pete Crow will stop paying his $4.00 a 
week; Old Mag will reopen her house on the edge of the woods; her 
worthless son, Tom, will give up the job that he was ordered to take and 
slip back into his old ways, and the revels will begin again. Kate will 
finish packing her things and go off to her mother’s shack, where she 
can have a free foot, and be happy as she had planned; and woe betide 
any one who again attempts to interfere in the manner of life of these 


people ! 


Alumni Notes’ 


Grace Stedman (Class of 1913) was married August 27 to Mr. John 
J. De Mott. 

Lucy L. Davis (1914) writes that she has been invited to take -part 
in a Woman’s Conference on the Public Schools, at Lynchburg, Va., and 
that she will present the case for Special Classes for Backward and Sub- 
normal Children. 

Clara Van Nostrand (1914) has arranged a day’s program at Elyria, 
Ohio, for the Extension Director. It includes a business men’s lunch and 
talk at noon, a parlor meeting in the afternoon, and an illustrated lecture 
at night. 


Meat in Annual Reports 


Some of the best literature on the subject of the Care and Training 
of Defectives is found in the Institution Reports. We intend, from time 
to time, to quote liberally from such reports, and shall be glad to receive 
suggestions as to valuable material. 


From the Annual Report of the President of the Training School 


The general life of the children under our care has been carefully 
studied. There are ten cottages, each containing but one small group of 
_ children numbering from twelve to twenty-two. Three cottages contain 
two groups each, one has three and one has four groups, and there are 





_ *We hope to publish notes concerning the Alumni of the Summer Schools from 
time to time and request communications for this page.—Editor. 
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forty-five boys in two groups at the Menantico Colony. 

Our four hundred and eighty children are therefore classified into 
twenty-five groups, averaging less than twenty to a group. The home 
spirit is preserved and each child’s individuality has the greater oppor- 
tunity for development. 

Instead of eating in one large dining-hall, the children are served in a 
number of smaller dining-rooms. Here, too, they can receive more indi- 
vidual attention, and a great many are receiving variations from the 
regular diet. 

Their pleasures are looked after in a hundred ways. There is the 
weekly entertainment, innumerable parties, picnics of every sort, camps, and 
the observation of all festivals. Besides this are the many little things 
planned by the teachers and matrons for individuals. 

The work in our school becomes more and more practical each year. 
The elements of academic training are given to those who can take them, 
but the greatest stress is laid upon industrial training in which the boys 
and girls excel. Hand work in the school, in the way of basketry, weaving, 
netting, woodwork, needlework, etc., leads to furniture repairing, broom 
making, rug weaving, as well as elementary shop work in carpentry, paint- 
ing, masonry, shoemaking and other trades. The housekeeping training in 
school leads to laundering, bed making, table setting, and general house-life 
activities. The training in the school gardens, raising of poultry, etc., leads 
to occupation on the farm and in the stock department. 

Each month, through one of its Visiting Committees, the members of 
the Board of Lady Visitors look into the lives of the children. In school, 
shops and cottages they visit in the spirit of motherhood, asking of them- 
selves the question: “If this were my child would I be satisfied with the 
care and attention it is receiving?” 

Because of the personal interest they take in every department, the 
ladies of the Board are welcomed by the children and employes, and this 
encouragement is felt for many days after each visit. To the real mothers 
of our children these visits are a comfort, for they know that the members 
ef the “Ladies’ Board” are most of them mothers, understanding the needs 
of children. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE 
FEEBLE- MINDED. 


The pressing need for suitable provision for the class of defective 
delinquents, discussed at length in previous reports, is more apparent than 
ever. We have added gradually to the number of cases of this type until 
we now have twenty male patients and the same number of female patients 
who are defective mentally, but in addition have marked criminalistic 
tendencies. 
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Some of these men have prison records. They are insubordinate and 
troublesome, and cannot be adequately managed by the methods permis- 
sible and desirable in a school for the feeble-ininded. They escape when- 
ever they wish to do so, as our wards cannot be made as secure as a penal 
institution, and nothing short of this could prevent their escape. These 
patients incite the ordinary feeble-minded patients to insubordination and 
are, in every way, foreign bodies in a large school for the feeble-minded. 





In the future it is probable that a comprehensive plan will be worked 
out providing care and supervision of the entire feeble-minded population 
of the State. The foundation of this plan would be a permanent continued 
census of every feeble-minded person in the State. The present inmates 
of institutions, the applicants on the waiting lists, and the recent census 
by the State Board of Insanity, would be the nucleus of this census. This 
could be gradually enlarged by the co-operation of physicians, teachers, 
social workers, court and prison officials, local authorities, ;etc. This 
enumeration and record of the feeble-minded would permit some form of 
extra-institutional supervision and control, with regular visitation and re- 
ports from trained social workers. At the proper time the parents should 
be informed of the condition of the feeble-minded child, of the necessity 
for life-long supervision and of the probable need of institutional treatment. 
Sooner or later the parents will probably be willing to allow their child to 
be cared for in the institution. The parents who are not willing should be 
allowed the custody of their child, with the understanding that he shall be 
properly cared and provided for during his life, that he shall not be allowed 
to get into mischief, and that he shall be prevented from parenthood. 
Whenever the parents or friends are unwilling or incapable of performing 
these duties, the law should provide that the child shall be forcibly placed in 
an institution or otherwise legally supervised. The visitors would visit 
and report upon applicants for admission, advise and assist patients at home 
on parole, or who have been discharged. An important feature of this 
plan would be the opportunity afforded for the education of the family, the 
local officials and the community generally as to the hereditary nature and 
peculiar dangers of feeble-mindedness. 

A rational State-wide policy for controlling feeble-mindedness must 
include this policy of persistent education and a recognition of the neces- 
sity of teaching the community how to safely tolerate and control mentally 
defective persons and families who are not sent to institutions. 











One Year’s Work 


The letter which follows tells the story of the work of one intelligent, 
patient and persevering woman with one child for a year. We give it in 
her own words. Comment is unnecessary. We have not sufficient data 
concerning the case to be able to classify the girl by mental age, but the 
result certainly proves that the physical condition described was not low- 
grade idiocy, however much it may have resembled it. The letter is printed 
with the consent of the writer. 


“Juty 2, 1914. 
“Mr. E. R. Johnstone. 


“DeaR Sir: I was reading today an article on the Feeble-Minded, 
written by you and published, with others on the same subject, in The 
Public Health Journal. 

“T should like to tell you of my work with a defective child which I 
concluded on the last day of March of this year. I ended it then because 
I had undertaken to devote a year exclusively to the work and the year 
ended on that day. 

“The child was a girl. She was the only child of evidently intelligent 
and well-to-de people, and was nine years and a half old when I saw her 
first in January, 1913. I don’t know in which particular class you would 
have named her, such fine distinctions are used in the naming, but I will 
describe her to you as faithfully as I can and you can give her the name 
that you think was best fitted to her. 

“She was a very fat, fair child, with weak, thin hair. Her head bent 
forward so that she faced the floor. Her face was very large without the 
faintest gleam of intelligence. No throat was visible. She was loose 
lipped and dribbled at the mouth. Even her nose and eyes seemed to lack 
definite form and the same might be said of her head. As a general thing 
she kept her hands closed tight and pressed against her chest clase to her 
armpits. 

“She walked badly. Her knees were out of shape, her ankles not so 
bad, but the arches of her feet were broken. 

“Her tongue lay flat in her mouth behind her lower teeth. She made 
no attempt to use it when she spoke. She said only a very few words and 
said them very indistinctly. Her own name, which was a long one, had 
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seemed impossible for her to learn. When I first tried to teach her to say 
words, the only way I could get her to use her tongue was to take it between 
my thumb and finger and hold it where I wanted it to be. I couldn’t make 
her understand what I wanted her to do by speaking. 

“In habits and manners the poor little thing can best be described as 
a dirty little animal. 

“Though I had never had any previous training or experience in this 
sort of work I asked to be allowed to see what I could do with the child, 
for I had evolved certain convictions on this subject. The parents seemed 
glad to grasp at any straw, so I began my work, going to the house nearly 
every day and working at my experiment with the child. 

“If anything could have discouraged me, those first few days would 
have done it. I couldn’t get her attention fixed for one instant. After a 
week or so I met with a little success, and by the middle of March I had 
made some impression, but I knew by that time that to do the work I hoped 
to do I should have to have her with me all the time and away quite by 
myself. It wasn’t a pleasant prospect, but I decided to do it. 

“The first six months of that year were almost intolerable, but the 
improvement in the child was steadily growing. At the end of the year 
her whole physical appearance had changed and she had developed an 
intelligent expression. Her hair even. had grown strong and healthy. She 
could read with .expression, write very nice little letters home, under 
supervision, of course, spell over a hundred words, as well as write and 
count up to a hundred and do small sums in addition. 

“She could march with head as erect as any soldier, right-wheel and 
left-wheel, and go through the simple Swedish movements and read one 
little tune on the piano. 

“She laughed and cried as naturally as any child, and could enjoy a 
joke with any one. She was very polite and perfectly well mannered at 
the table and had become very cleanly in her habits. 

“From being one of the most obstinate and disobedient of living things 
she became one of the most obedient. I can’t begin to tell you all she did 
learn, but what I considered was most important of all was that she under- 
stood the condition she had come out of and was anxious to improve. 

“Those who saw us every day marveled much at the change, but it was 
no miracle; simply a piece of close, hard work that had adjusted a human 
being. 

“She is at home with a governess now and writes me that her mother 
says she is doing well at her lessons. 

“T feel I should like to find a way of making this experience useful 
to others. 

“Very truly yours, 


“(Mas.) Jm— Jones 
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An Experiment in Profitable Work 
By A Member of the Vineland Alumnae 


In one of the classes for mentally defective children on the lower East 
Side in New York City a most interesting line of work is being developed. 

The teacher of this class, realizing the great expense of the material 
necessary to keep sixteen active boys occupied with useful work, began to 
look about for a line of work that would bring a return product to the 
Board of Education. 

She was handicapped in many ways. The pitiful conditions of many 
of the working people in the neighborhood made her realize that the new 
undertaking must not interfere with outside labor. Then, too, the work 
must not trespass upon that done by the blind or the crippled people. 

Upon careful investigation it was discovered that the brushes used in 
the public schools were made in the various prisons thruout the State. 
Here was an opening! The next question was: Can these boys learn to 
make brushes, and if so, can they acquire skill enough to make the work 
worth while? 

Brush manufacturers were consulted—some felt the trade too hard for 
these boys. Others encouraged the starting of the work, and offered to aid 
in any possible way. 

The teacher then thoroughly mastered the trade herself. Not only did 
she learn how to make brushes, but she learned about the different materials 
used in the making of brushes—the fiber, the hair, the bristle, the blocks, 
the wire, etc. 

It was found that some institutions had attempted to make brushes and 
had not been successful. It was discovered that they had started the work 
by using the coarse fiber, such as is used in making the common scrub-brush. 
Profiting by the knowledge of these failures, and wishing to make the work 
as pleasant as possible at the start, the teacher decided to make brushes 
that required the use of soft hair. The first ones made were the little 
inexpensive shoe daubers. At the very first lessons the boys became 
enthusiastic over the work. 

After they were able to make good shoe brushes the larger floor brushes 
were made. (The teacher’s desire to make a success of this new industry 
for ungraded classes made her willing to bear the initial expense.) The 
boys vied with each other in making good brushes. After having acquired 
the skill necessary to make good brushes they began to see who could make 
the greatest number of good brushes in the shortest time. 

The brushes were carefully examined by an expert brush manufacturer 
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and pronounced excellent. 

The next step was to take the brushes to the Superintendent of Supplies 
to see if they could be used by him in the public schools. His favorable 
attitude towards the new work was most inspiring. He immediately fur- 
nished material to start the industry. Since that time this class has been 
turning over to him each month five dozen 14-inch floor brushes. In 
making these brushes ten boys spent not more than four hours per week. 
They would gladly devote all of their manual training time to this work. 
To say that they like the work is putting it mildly. It is not an unusual 
thing to see a boy in this East Side class hurry thru with the troublesome 
“three R’s” and slip over to his work bench to do a few lines on his brush. 
Indeed, it’s a most common occurrence to have a boy beg to take his brush 
work home at night—‘Please, Miss , let me take my brush home; I 
haven’t anything to do and I love to work on my brush in the evening,” 
is one of the problems put up to this teacher daily by the enthusiastic little 
workers. Teachers of ungraded classes realize how few things these 
children really want to do for any length of time, and those who visited the 
class caught the enthusiasm and spread the’ news among the teachers. 

Before the winter was ended teachers from New York City, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and elsewhere were seeking permis- 
sion to come to the class to see and learn how to introduce the work into 
their own classes. 

On several occasions groups of ten or twelve teachers made appoint- 
ments and came together after their own day’s work was over. The young 
brush makers were delighted to remain after school and “teach the teachers.” 

It was a sight to bring tears to one’s eyes to see the pride with which 
these boys, who have so little in which they excel, give of their knowledge 
to others. 

One teacher always got too much or too little hair in the holes in the 
block, and became rather discouraged. To encourage her, her little teacher 
said: “Don’t you worry, now, if you don’t get it just right at first, by and by 
you'll get the feel of it and you'll know how. That’s the way we fellows 
get it.” 

It is an inspiring sight to go into this East Side workshop and see 
these sixteen youngsters busily working at their brushes. 

At first sight it would seem that after the child had learned to make 
a good brush the work would become almost or wholly mechanical and 
of little educational value, but upon more careful study of the subject we 
find this is not the case. There are so many different kinds of material— 
coarse and fine hair and fiber and bristle—so many kinds of blocks, each 
new kind requiring fresh thought and skill. In fact, if properly worked 
out, brush making may well furnish the ungraded class child with work of 
educational value lasting over a long period of time. 
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We must not overlook the ethical side of the work. A part of the 
training is to teach these children to make a good, honest brush—to fasten 
the wire securely when it snaps, and not to first put it into the hole. The 
development along this one line makes this work well worth while. 

Only one who has had experience knows how much real skill it 
requires to make a good hard-bristle brush. But it can be done by these 
handicapped children and done well. An experienced brush maker recently 
examined the brushes made by the East Side class and pronounced the 
work first grade. In fact, he stated that he considered five of the lads to 
be almost expert brush makers. 

_ Several of these boys are now sixteen years old and will go out into 
the world. Under proper supervision, for they must always work under 
supervision, they are well prepared to earn their own living. Without this 
supervision and help their future is very uncertain. 

Sooner or later we, who are so interested in these children, will 
realize that in this world there must be “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’—and even brush makers—and that we must not aim too high for 
our children. We must even be content to let them go into the “blind 
alley trades.” 

When we have learned this we will not longer try to make “scholars” 
out of our mental defectives. 

While they work, the teacher is perhaps tutoring some lad who needs 
some special help. Sometimes the phonograph furnishes entertainment, 
or the teacher tells them a story. 

Brush making in classes for defectives is spreading rapidly. This 
summer it was included in our course here at Vineland. New York Uni- 
versity and the Summer School at Rome also took up the work. It will 
be given a prominent place in the New York University course this winter. 
This means that this industry, started in so simple a way in a little class 
on the East Side will probably soon be a leading exercise for these defective 
children. 

















Notes From The Training School Diary for 
July and August 


This has been a season of picnics and parties. Space forbids more 
than a mere mention of the events. 

July 8.—Five boys transferred to the new Burlington County Colony. 

July 9.—The group of girls at “Camp” report a very fine time. 

July 13.—Opening of the “Summer School for Teachers.” Fifty-two 
present from different parts of the country. One from England. 

July 18.—A group of the larger boys went in the auto truck to Menan- 
tico for their Saturday swim. | 

July 21.—Six boys spent the day at Atlantic City. 

July 23——Twenty of the girls to be transferred to the State Home 
for Women went on a picnic to the Bridgeton Park. 

July 24.—The band played at the Poultry Carnival in Vineland. Sev- 
eral of the other children attended. 

July 25.—Big party and celebration by the girls at Wilbur. 

July 27.—Twenty-nine girls transferred to the State Home for Women. 

August 10.—The “Spirit Fund” (a fund given the Superintendent to 
use when the spirit moves to give pleasure to some one) has enabled us to 
rent a cottage at Wildwood Crest, where small groups of our employes 
. may go to spend a few days at the seashore. ' 

August 20.—Five boys to Wildwood for a couple of days. 

August 24.—Sixty-eight of the little boys at the Millville Park. Six 
of the most helpful children during Summer School to the Bridgeton Park. 

August 26.—Twenty-one of our former pupils now at the State Home 
visited and had supper. 

August 27.—Fourteen boys went to Willow Grove, Philadelphia, espe- 
cially to hear the band. 

August 29.—Fighty-five boys spent the day at Parvin’s Pond. 

August 31.—Seven boys transferred to the Burlington County Colony, 


A CORRECTION 


Owing to an error of computation the correlations between mental age and per- 
formance in the maze test were incorrectly reported in The Maze Test with the Feebte- 
Minded, appearing in the June issue of THE BULLETIN page 64. The correlation 
between mental age and units traversed should be corrected to r = + .10, and that for 
touches tor = — .20. E. A. D, 
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Our Trip to Willow Grove 
By S——. 


It was at 6 A. M. Thursday, August 27, that fourteen boys, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, left the Institution and walked to Vineland to take the 
train for Philadelphia on our way to Willow Grove, to spend the day. 
Everybody was in fine spirits when we got on the 7.38 train. 

After we arrived at Philadelphia, at 8.45 A. M., we walked up to 
Eleventh street and got a car at 9 o’clock to take us directly to Willow 
Grove, arriving there at 10.30, and then we went over to one of the 
benches and, setting our boxes down, we rested a while. After eating our 
dinner we all started out in all directions to see everything, as it was then 
1 o’clock and all the places were open and running full force. A good 
many of the boys came back later and waited for Mr. Smith to take them 
around to the different things, but the rest of them were enjoying them- 
selves on the merry-go-rounds, scenic railways, in the’ coal mine, Venice, 
tour of the world and funny moving pictures. 

This kept up until about 7.45 P. M., when all the boys came back to 
the bench and we all went over to hear Sousa and his band and see the 
fountain all lit up. 

At 9 P. M. we all started back by the Reading Railroad and arrived 
at Philadelphia just in time to cross the Delaware to Camden and just got 
the 10.44 P. M. train in time. We arrived at Vineland at 12.15 A. M. 
Everybody was happy, but very tired. 


Models for Manual Training in Special Classes 


By Cora Warren 


These little Jumping Jigs seem very attractive to the children. A hole 
is put in with the drill where the cross marks are, to tie the arms and 
legs on. 

A piece of raffia with a knot large enough so it will not pull through, 
is put through the hole in the arm and then through the body, a knot 
being tied in the other side large enough so it will not come through, but 
leave a loose joint so it will shake. 

When all the joints have been tied, put a screw-eye in the top of the 
head (or the back of the bear) and a screw-eye in the end of the stick (as 
shown in cut). With a pair of pincers open this screw-eye a little so as 
to form a hook, then put it in the screw-eye in the head and dance the 
man on the table. The children will enjoy their new toy they have made. 
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If the %4-inch wood cannot be used, the children could cut them out 
from cardboard. 

The Eskimo man and the side view of bear have an arm and leg on 
each side, fastened with the same piece of raffia. 


The bear full face has arms and legs fastened like the clown. The 
full-face bear head can be cut out with the body as the side-view head is. 
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Education for the Home 


Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education 


“Send all the information you can to these mothers. We are fifteen 
miles from a doctor. Soa many women die.” 

“Many women in this district live fifty to one hundred miles from a 
physician.” 

“We are forty miles from town and need help for ourselves and our 
children.” 

“We are twenty-eight miles from the nearest post office. We need 
help.” 





Appeals like these received by the Bureau of Education from thousands 
of women throughout the United States in the past year indicate the need 
which mothers, especially in remote rural districts, feel for advice in the 
care and training of their children. In recognition of these needs the 
home-education division of the Bureau of Education has been established. 
Its objects are: “To help parents in the home education of their children 
with reference to health, games, and play, early mental development, and 
formation of moral habits; to interest boys and girls, who have left school 
and are still at home, by directing their home reading and study; and to 
further the education of the parents in the home.” 

To help accomplish this the Bureau of Education co-operates with the 
National Congress of Mothers and the Parent-Teacher Associations, with a 


view to reaching as many homes as possible. A series of bulletins on home 
educational problems has been prepared and parents desiring advice in child 


nurture and home making may receive it from the Bureau. 

As a basis for further work the home-education division has obtained 
a carefully selected list of women in all parts of the United States to 
co-operate in extension of opportunities to all parents for education in home 
making. County superintendents of schools were asked to furnish the 
names of women in their communities who could be depended upon for a 
certain amount of initiative and leadership. Through the efforts of. the 
1,593 women thus selected and from other sources, the Bureau has been 
furnished with nearly 40,000 names of mothers who feel the need of infor- 
mation on the care and home training of children, and it is with these 
40,000 mothers that a beginning has been made. 

The bulk of the requests are for help in the problems of home making 
and care of the children. The mothers ask the Bureau for help in choosing 
literature, in reading courses for themselves and for their children. They 
ask for bulletins on “home matters ;” material for home study for boys and 
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girls; literature on moral training; books suitable to children who have 
completed the common school course; methods of bringing together the 
home and the school; suggestions for forming sewing and cooking classes ; 
and information necessary for organizing parent-teacher associations. 

Some of the States, through packet libraries and by other means, are 
reaching these people who are without access to the usual sources of infor- 
mation ; but in most localities no effort is made to reach the mothers them- 
selves with the facts that are essential to the sound development of the 
children and the home. It is in this field that the home-education division 
plans to do its work, not by interference with local conditions, but as a 
clearing house of information for State and local authorities. 


A Feasible Colony Plan 
By Dr. George S. Bliss, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Of late years the colony plan of caring for both defectives and insane 
is proving to be a popular and much-advocated measure. 

Just what form the colony plan is to take depends in part on the local 
- conditions and needs. The colony plan is gemerally taken to mean that 
a piece of land large enough to furnish occupation for the required number 
is acquired, and buildings of a suitable type erected upon the property. 

The number of acres of ground needed for this purpose depends 
partly on the number of people to be cared for, and partly on the nature 
of the land. If the land is rough and undeveloped, more is needed than 
if fertile and under good cultivation. 

I believe the rough and undeveloped land with possibilities of improve- 
ment to be the better. For a hundred inmates, two hundred to five hun- 
dred acres, and for five hundred inmates, one to two thousand acres would 
be best. 

As to the type of buildings: Experience with the colony plan and 
development in the Massachusetts, Maine, and Indiana institutions leads 
me to think that a reasonably small group should constitute a colony. I 
should not want to put over fifty inmates in any one dormitory, though 
frcumstances might make a grouping of several fifty-bed dormitories, 
about a central dining-room, a desirable arrangement. Generally, however, 
I believe a separate grouping over the land, at reasonable distances apart, 
with each group an entity by itself as to daily life, to be the best method 
whenever practicable.* Of course, there should be a common storehouse 





*This is the plan so successful at Templeton. It is being used at the Indiana 
village for Epileptics (see the ButteTin for September), and in other successful 
colonies. 
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for issuing supplies, and a common laundry, except in women colonies, where 
a separate hand laundry for each group might be desirable. 

The fifty-bed dormitories can easily be cared for by two women, or, 
as in Maine, by one man, with the help of the inmates; and a matron, 
dining-room attendant, and cook is all that is needed for the fifty boys. 
An outside supervisor and two or three men should be all that is necessary 
for a family of fifty. 

I believe in the one-story bungalow type of dormitory with two wards 
of twenty-five beds and a toilet annex. This, with a dining-room that 
may be used evenings as a sitting-room, a small kitchen, and a house for 
the people in charge is all that is necessary for a colony. 

I believe a smaller unit than fifty would increase the proportional 
number of attendants, and a larger group would be less manageable as well 
as requiring a much more expensive system of supervision. 

I believe the colony plan on this basis has been tried and not found 
wanting. 


The Century of the Child 


(From the Atlantic City Review.) 
By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


Every child born into the world is entitled to food, clothing, shelter and 
a good education. It happens so, however, that not every child is provided 
with these things, and it should therefore devolve upon society to take care 
of it. There comes a time in the development of the child when its mental 
horizon reaches beyond the home. Then the State should step in and guide 
the child in its growth. 

The complexities of modern life are far beyond the control of any 
mother, no matter how capable and intelligent she may be, and the State, 
through a special corps of teachers and trainers, is far more capable to lead 
the child. I do not mean that the child should be taken from the mother 
in any case. The best way would be to train mothers how to take care 
of their children after they are above the age of elementary development. 
Motherhood is a gift which amounts almost to genius, and not every woman 
is for it. 

We should give the child the greatest amount of freedom possible, give 
it all the food it wants, all the sleep it desires and all the play it yearns for. 
The rest of the time spend in instruction. Society is coming to realize that 
the child is a diminutive man and is entitled to the same right of liberty 
every adult demands. I mean that amount of liberty compatible with the 
welfare of the individual and society as a whole. 

Upon the education, training and opportunities of our children depends 
the happiness of future generations. This is the century of the child. 
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